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THE SOCIAL POSITION OF MEN AND WOMEN AMONG 
THE NATIVES OF EAST MALEKULA, NEW HEBRIDES 

By GERDA SEBBELOV 

THE following information regarding some interesting phases 
of social life in East Malekula was received from Rev. 
F. H. L. Paton during a recent visit. Mr Paton, who was 
born in the New Hebrides, has devoted most of his life to intelligent 
and valuable missionary work among the natives of these islands, 
and through his sympathetic interest and intelligent understanding 
he has accumulated a detailed knowledge of the culture and customs 
of the people among whom he has worked. 

For a man in Malekula, caste is a very important thing. Both 
religious life and social position are inextricably bound up with it; 
and as a man's caste depends upon the number of large tusk-pigs 
he has killed at the sacred ceremonies, tusk-pigs come to play a 
prominent part in each man's life. 

A child is born without caste. Immediately after birth at least 
one large pig is killed, and a feast is held at which conch-shells are 
blown, calling the attention of the ancestral spirits to the occasion 
and invoking their blessing. Then a name is given to the child. 
The name may be an old family name, or may have reference to some 
recent event, as Reman Nech, Laughing Fish, which owed its origin 
to a nightmare experienced by the father. When the child is one 
month old, the mother takes it down for its first swim. All the 
women relatives attend, and the occasion becomes a feast for mother 
and baby. The child is taken into the sea and bathed. After- 
ward it is placed in a tiny canoe made for this special purpose, and 
a small paddle is put in its hand. The ceremony Is an invocation 
to the deity and the ancestral spirits asking their protection in 
canoeing and swimming during the years to come. If the baby is a 
boy it is then taken ashore and a small bow and arrow are held 
to its fingers. A male relation is the target, and if the tiny arrow 
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hits the mark, the Infant will become a great warrior, while if it 
misses it will become adept in dodging the arrows of the enemy. 

All this while, however, the boy has no rank or caste, and it is 
not until his father kills a tusk-pig at one of the sacred ceremonies, 
Mangke or Nahonan Pwin Pwin, or at a dead man's grave, that 
the child becomes of any importance. This may happen shortly 
after birth, or it may be deferred till he is twelve, thirteen, or four- 
teen years of age. But as soon as a tusk-pig has been killed for 
him at a ceremony, he becomes a Merib. Hitherto he hjis eaten 
with the women and casteless ones; now he can eat only with those 
of his own caste, and his name is changed. The pig is killed for the 
men of the caste the boy is going to enter; they eat its flesh, and 
several smaller pigs are usually furnished so as to eke out the feast. 
The spirit of the pig goes to the dead men of the caste the boy enters. 

As each large tusk-pig is killed the boy rises in rank. The 
castes are six in number. Only very few people reach the fifth 
rank, which is the rank of the chiefs; but should two or more men 
reach this rank they are of equal importance, unless one of them has 
other favorable qualities, such as being a good song-maker, or 
being a good tradesman, or particularly clever. He then will rank 
as high chief. 

The names of the castes are: (i) Merib; (2) Dang-ov, two grades; 
(3) Barang, ten grades; (4) Gum Gum, ten grades; (5) Namar, 
ten or more grades; (6) Mara, high chief. 

Each caste is again graded. Dang-ov has two grades, and a 
pig has to be killed at the entrance into each. Barang has ten 
grades and demands an equal number of pigs, and so on until the 
honor of Mara, or high chief, is reached. The men of each caste 
eat together. A woman may cook the food for men of rank, but 
she may not take it off the fire, nor must she touch it after it is 
cooked; neither can she eat of it, not even of the scraps which the 
men have left. E^ch caste has its own fire, and Mr Paton relates 
that one evening he saw a woman who had cooked three meals for 
her husband and two sons of different rank lean back and declare 
that she was too tired to prepare anything for herself: she would 
eat nothing till the next day. If a man of lower caste eats of the 
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food belonging to the caste above, all men belonging to the higher 
caste must kill a pig. A man of rank must not be touched on the 
head ; if a man of lower rank touches one of higher caste on the head, 
trouble will ensue. If a man breaks the rules of his caste he must 
kill a pig before he can again assume his rights; as, for instance, if 
a man eats with men who are not of his own rank. No man of 
caste will eat a female pig. 

As social position and finally chieftainship depend on caste, and 
caste depends on the number of pigs killed, this grading seems to 
become a strong incentive to thrift. A chief's son, being the son 
of a man with many tusk-pigs, will probably rise in rank much more 
quickly than a poor man's son, but any man can acquire tusk-pigs 
through thrift and care. He can trade for tusk-pigs, he can work 
to acquire them, and a song-maker, of whom we shall hear more, 
receives his pay in them. In this manner a premium is really set 
on thrift, and the basis seems to be entirely democratic. 

The ceremonies at which men may kill pigs and rise in rank are: 
(i) Mangke, (2) Nahonan Pwin Pwin, (3) At a man's grave. Only 
one grade can be acquired at a time, but the Mangke and Nahonan 
Pwin Pwin ceremonies last for several weeks, during which time 
several pigs might be killed, admitting the killer to a new rank each 
time. One grade at a time, however, is the most usual. At the 
entrance into each new rank the man changes name, so a man may 
have from eight to ten names during his lifetime. 

Each village has a Mangke ground. In a sheltered spot of this 
ground two or three lodges are built, one for the Meribs and caste- 
less ones, one for the Barangs, and one for the chiefs. In these 
lodges ceremonial implements, such as the ndStir, or ax for killing 
pigs, are kept. Sometimes the chief is the only person in the tribe 
who owns a ndStir; he then lends it to the others. 

A Mangke can be held any time a sufficient number of men want 
to rise in rank and have a sufficient number of pigs to kill. Some- 
times a Mangke may be only for chiefs; then they alone kill pigs. 
Other Mangkes may be for Barangs exclusively, and later one may 
be held for the next rank. Sometimes when the number of aspirants 
for rank is small, different tribes combine for the festivity; then 
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Meribs kill pigs one day, Barangs another, and so forth. Each 
tribe makes the most elaborate ceremony of which it is capable. 
Pigs are killed, conch-shells are blown to call the ancestral spirits 
to the feast, songs are sung, and dances that last all night are 
performed. 

The dances are mostly dramatic performances. The natives 
have some set dances, but each tribe strives to have a new dance 
to introduce at each feast. Recent events, such as fights, elope- 
ments, or accidents, are taken up and dramatized. In these dances 
the performers sometimes ridicule persons in a way that leads to 
disastrous consequences. Thus, in one instance an elopement had 
failed, and when the topic was taken up at a Mangke, the man 
concerned killed the song-maker. The participants are thoroughly 
trained for the dances. The treiining is usually supervised by the 
song-maker, who creates the new dances and instructs the performers. 
A song-maker is considered a great man, and it is the natives' 
desire to vary their performances as much as possible. During 
the dances the men are smeared with soot and cocoanut oil; they 
wear head-dresses of sticks and spiderweb, and use masks of animals 
or anything that will further the representation. The dances are 
tribal rather than by separate castes. A great many visitors attend, 
and these freely express their opinion of the manner in which a 
dance is conducted and as to the importance of the feast. Drums 
of bamboo and wood are used during the dances. The rhythm of 
their songs is usually good, while the tune is poor. 

When a man dies who is either a Barang or belongs to a higher 
caste, a special ceremony and an all-night dance are held for him. 
Immediately after death a stick is put in his right hand, and the 
body is wrapped in a mat so as to leave exposed only the hand and 
the stick. The stick is symbolic of a killed pig. At the grave 
tusk-pigs may be killed in order that men should rise in rank. 
Sometimes one tusk-pig is thrown into the grave of the dead man. 
He is then supposed to go to the spirit-land driving the soul of 
the dead pig before him as an entrance fee. The ceremony is held 
thirty days after the death, and if the man was prominent it may 
be repeated at intervals until the hundredth day after death. 
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Pigs are sacrificed, general mourning songs as well as songs preiising 
his virtues are sung, and all-night dances are performed. These 
ceremonies are regarded as farewell parties and as helping to send 
the dead in proper fashion to the next world, where his ancestors 
live. The people of East Malekula believe in the immortality of 
the soul, which they conceive of as a vague, shadowy thing. 

Mr Paton's knowledge of the life of the women was not so 
definite as his knowledge of the life of the men. He knew that they, 
too, had castes, but not whether these castes had names or definite 
rules. He knew that a man without caste could eat with a woman 
of caste; however, he said that women of high rank ate by them- 
selves. He did not know whether the women changed names when 
they changed caste. Nevertheless, with all its deficiencies, the 
following material is interesting and suggestive of investigations 
needed in the field. 

At the birth of a girl conch-shells are blown, a tusk-pig is killed, 
and a name is given as at the birth of a boy. That is to say, this 
takes place if the child is to be kept, for it sometimes happens that 
a father thinks he has too many daughters and throws away the 
baby. This happened to a girl who was later called Thrown-Away. 
After having thrown the child out, the father departed for a sacred 
ceremony and the mother saved the little one, who at the father's 
return pleased him so much with her bright eyes that he decided to 
keep her. If the mother dies shortly after a baby is born and no 
one is found willing to nurse it, it is thrown into the grave with the 
mother. 

The girl, like the boy, goes through the swimming and canoeing 
ceremony, after which she is taken ashore. A piece of matting made 
from the inside of the pandanus leaf is brought, and her baby fingers 
are helped to weave a few strands in order that she may become a 
proficient weaver in days to come. The baby girl is kept mostly 
with her mother and sister, though boys and men make good nurses. 
The women carry their babies on their backs or at their sides in 
mats six to seven feet long. The little one sits in the mat with 
the arms round the mother's neck and the legs sticking out at 
either side. When a girl grows a little older she plays with dolls 
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made of stone or banana stalks. She plays with the boys until she 
is about eight years of age. They play a great deal in the water. 
A group of children go in a line, splash the water with their hands, 
and sing: "Hase teng-o, ieng-o teng-o? So-iand-so [name of a child 
who walks alone behind them] teng-o, teng-o teng-o." The' child 
behind then gives chase and tries to catch them. There is a great 
deal of laughter. The song means: "Who is crying, crying, crying? 
So-and-so is crying, crying, crying." 

Mothers often bathe their children in the sea, and teach them 
to swim. Sometimes a woman goes to the plantation for food a 
day or two after childbirth. She takes good care of the little one 
and is usually kind in her treatment. 

At the age of five or six a girl begins to weed in the yam planta- 
tion. At from eight to twelve years, when the second teeth come, 
the two upper front teeth are knocked out, and at twelve she is 
usually married. The marriage is arranged by her father, who 
offers her to the highest bidder and receives for her ten pigs at least. 
The evening before the wedding the bride calls together her child- 
hood friends, and they play together on the beach. The marriage 
ceremony is held at the village of the bridegroom, and the bride's 
relatives and friends attend. The bride's face is painted bright 
red. She is seated on a log in an open square where everyone can see 
her. The relatives of the bridegroom first carry across the square 
beautiful Dracaena leaves and poisoned arrows, and hand them 
over to the relatives of the bride as a token of peace between the 
two villages. Then ceremonial mats are trailed across, and after 
each mat a tusk-pig is led by a rope tied to its leg. Each pig is tied 
to a post till the full price has been paid. A return present, consist- 
ing of one tusk-pig, is made to the bridegroom's friends, conch-shells 
are blown and the bridegroom goes over to claim his bride. He sticks 
a poisoned arrow into the mat she has about her shoulders. This 
action signifies that he has the power of life and death over her, and 
also that he must defend her with his life. 

Sometimes a girl's preference is taken into consideration in 
regard to the choice of her husband, but such instances are rare. 
If a girl objects to a husband chosen for her, she is beaten and the 
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marriage takes place. If after marriage she keeps running away 
and is beaten without effect, she may have her legs burned behind 
the knees with red-hot stones. Should a woman elope and be 
caught, she is beaten or killed. Sometimes she is tied and burned 
alive, but if she is the daughter of a man of high rank her relatives 
will protect and defend her. A man may have two wives, who are 
often sisters. At the death of a husband his brother has first 
claim to the widow, who is paid for again with pigs, but there is no 
second marriage ceremony. A woman without a husband is rare. 
A young woman married a man who died a few days after the 
wedding. She was claimed by his brother, who also died, and she 
had her third husband within the same month. Such cases, how- 
ever, are rare. 

After her first marriage, at twelve years of age, a girl's friends 
gather. They clear ground and plant yams for her, and she is 
fairly started on her life of work. The men make the fences and 
do the heavier work, but they do not labor as steadily as the women, 
who perform most of the labor in the plantations and carry the 
yams long distances to sell them, go fishing, carry water and fire- 
wood, cook, make mats, etc. The women own the plantations, and 
land is inherited through the mother. When a woman marries 
into another tribe she loses her right in the old tribe, though a 
child sometimes inherits land in the old tribe through the mother. 
The women, as well as the men, own tusk-pigs and fowls, and they 
have a right to these even against their own husbands. A man 
may have two wives, but each wife must have her own hut. Some 
women attain high enough rank to have club houses or sacred lodges 
of their own. To each hut belongs a storehouse built on piles, in 
which the women keep their yams, vegetables, cocoanuts, and 
bananas. 

The women, as well as the men, attend the sacred ceremonies, 
and sometimes kill pigs and rise in rank. At all dances the women 
are spectators, and sometimes they take part. The women's 
dance follows that of the men of the village to which they belong. 
The women conduct the mourning ceremonies. They paint their 
faces bright red, or smear them with ashes, and wail. After the 
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burial they lament that the dead has gone to his long home. " He 
has no father, no mother; he has gone, and we are left in sorrow," 
they sing. At mourning ceremonies they have their set dances. 
Though the women rise in rank, their rank does not seem to set 
them off by themselves as do the ranks of the men. Women of 
different ranks often eat together. A white man can receive food 
from a storehouse belonging to a woman of rank, but not from one 
belonging to a man of rank. A man may marry a woman belonging 
to a higher rank among women than he holds among men. In 
the late afternoon the men segregate and go to their various sacred 
lodges, the women cook together, and in the evenings they sit in 
groups and chat of family affairs, babies, and current news. They 
wear waist-cloths woven of pandanus leaves, dyed with vegetal 
dye. The women of high rank use a red waist-cloth. 

When a woman dies, she is wrapped up in a mat. Her right 
hand is made to protrude, and in it a stick is placed, symbolic of a 
tusk-pig killed at her grave as an entrance fee to the next world, 
where she dwells in an abode lower than that of the men. No wo- 
man has the mourning ceremony (thirty to one hundred days after 
burial) performed for her. At times old women are buried alive, 
and there are women for whom not a single tusk-pig has been killed. 
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